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Prophetic Ideas and Ideals. By Professor W. G. Jordan, D.D. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. 363. 

This is a book which should be read by every preacher and teacher 
who desires to make the Old Testament of practical value to modern 
life. The author is throughout true to the constituency which he has 
in mind — "theological students, youthful ministers, and intelligent 
laymen, who take an interest in the history of their own religion." 
The title Prophetic Ideas and Ideals, in which "ideas means that the 
prophets were thinkers, honestly facing facts and consistently applying 
God-given principles ; ideals, that they were men of faith who .... 
were convinced that changes of form would not destroy the realities of 
religion which gave them inspiration and strength," gives an indication 
of the method employed in the book. Instead of giving a complete 
view of the teaching of any prophet or of setting forth a proper the- 
ology of the prophets, the author selects certain " types which will 
illustrate at the same time the unity of the prophetic spirit and the 
diversity of its manifestation." As already intimated, it is the practi- 
cal end which is kept in view, to aid the Christian preacher and teacher 
"to translate the prophetic ideas and ideals into the thought and lan- 
guage of the twentieth century, and so to bring them to bear effectively 
upon present life." 

The book contains, in addition to the Introduction and the Con- 
clusion, twenty-seven short chapters. Some of them, like "The 
Prophet as Disciple" (Zephaniah), "The Prophet of Vengeance" (Na- 
hum), "The Prophet and Social Problems" (Malachi), treat of the 
principal thoughts of a short book. Others, like "The Prophet's Call, 
or the Vision of the King" and "The Prophet as Statesman," deal 
with different phases of the prophet's work. More strictly biblico- 
theological themes are: "The Prophet's View of Faith," "The Prophet's 
Kingly Ideal," " The Prophet's National Ideal," "The Prophet's Mis- 
sionary Idea," and " The Prophet's View of Suffering." 

The book is constructive rather than critical, and in consequence 
there are very few traces of the critical apparatus; but, on the other 
hand, there is abundant evidence that the critical foundations have been 
well and carefully laid. The chapter on "The Prophet as a Preacher to 
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His Own Age" is an excellent illustration of the application of the his- 
torical method of interpretation, and without polemic sets forth simply 
and naturally the chief reason for assigning the second part of the 
book of Isaiah to the period of the exile. 

It is too much to expect that the critical presuppositions of the 
author should find universal assent, but usually his plan and method of 
treatment render these differences of opinion of secondary importance. 
In a connected Old Testament theology, or history of the religion of 
the Old Testament, it is a matter of considerable moment whether 
Mic. 5 : 1-3 and Isa. n : 1-9, belong to the eighth century or are to be 
regarded as post-exilic additions, even though, as the author suggests, 
on the latter hypothesis our impression of the vitality of the faith of 
the prophets might be deepened (p. 155). But in an isolated chapter 
dealing with "The Prophet's Kingly Ideal" the question of authorship 
may be waived. 

The form of the book is not so attractive as the substance. The 
insertion of the blank pages between the chapters is annoying, to say 
the least. And we could wish that in the second edition, which the 
book merits and will undoubtedly have, more care should be taken to 
give an accurate and uniform method or formula of citation for the 
various quotations which serve to introduce the chapters. As they 
stand, the same book or author is scarcely ever referred to twice in the 
same way. In the translation of Loehr's remarks on Deutero-Isaiah 
the German Heidensmissionar is rendered by the ambiguous " heathen 
missionary." On p. 162 for D. G. Giesebrecht, Dr. F. should be read. 
And, to notice one more point, a confusion of the types in the latter 
part of the paragraph beginning near the top of p. 245 has made the 
passage unintelligible. 

Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



The Christ Story. By Eva March Tappan. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. Pp. 416. #1.50, net. 

This is certainly one of the best of the many recent efforts to tell 
the story of Jesus in a simple and attractive way for children, in 
language and form which correspond to other literature and conversa- 
tion of their experience. Miss Tappan had already achieved a high 
reputation in children's literature before attempting this supremely 
difficult task. With great insight and skill she has constructed a 



